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The importance and value of edu- 
cation not only to the individual but 
also to the security of our nation and tc 
the social and economic well-being of 
our people is being increasingly recog- 
nized. There is, in consequence, a grow- 
ing concern among the people about 
the adequacy of the education whicn 
the schoo's provide. While many of the 
current criticisms of elementary and 
secondary schools are founded on mis- 
information and biased viewpoints, the 
fact remains that few schools are as 
good as they should be and many are 
weak and inadequate. The rapidly grow- 
ing school population and the mount- 
ing costs of education further com- 
plicate the problem. In a situation such 
as this it is only logical to seek ways 
and means of increasing the effective- 
ness of the schools and improving the 
quality of teaching and learning. 

There are many factors which affect 
the quality of educational opportunities 
afforded children and youth in our pub- 
lic schools and the general efficiency 
and economy of the school system. 
Among those factors which have long 
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been recognized as having a direct 
bearing on school efficiency and eco- 
nomy is the organization of the local 
school systems. In the early decades 
of the twentieth century, the basic 
need was to make high schools avaiil- 
able to all pupi's and to eliminate the 
traditional one-room elementary school. 
In this, Indiana made rapid progress 
The Indiana system of school town- 
ships, towns, and cities made the con: 
solidation of elementary schools and 
the establishment of high schools re- 
latively easy as compared with the 
small district system common to many 
other states. There resulted, however, 
a large number of small units. The 
majority of the high schools had fewer 
than one hundred pupils, and the ele- 
mentary schools were correspondingly 
small. The inefficiency and the high 
cost of the small school soon became 
apparent, and a new era of school re- 
organization was ushered in. 

The Indiana Legislature has enacted 
a number of laws providing for the 
consolidation of local school corpora- 
tions. The need to reorganize local 


schools, particularly those in township 
and town corporations, into larger and 
more efficient units is becoming _in- 
creasingly recognized and accepted. 
There are many problems attendant up- 
on the reorganization or consolidation 
of the school corporations. Some of the 
most common and important p:odlems 
are treated in the articles presented 
‘7 this issue of the Teachers Co'lege 
Journal. |t is hoped that these will be 
ot value to schoo! officials and citizens 
who are now invo'ved in school reor- 
ganization or who are. considering such 
a step in their local communities. The 
advantages of schoo! consolidation in 
making it possible to provide a better 
educational program, increased economy 
of operation, and improved administra- 
tion have been well demonstrated in 
those areas where reorganization has 
already taken place. While it is to be 
expected that reorganization on a state- 
wide basis will require a number of 
years to complete, as the number of 
reorganized school systems increases, 
we can expect a corresponding improve- 
ment in our Indiana schools. 


Raleigh W. Holmstedt, President 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


A Current Look at School District 
Reorganization in the United States 


For many decad:s school district 
reorganization and school consolidation 
have been in the forefront of discussion 
of improvements in American education. 
The discussions among laymen and edu- 
cators have been pro and con. My 
experience leads me to believe that 
on the part of sc entific students in the 
field of educational administration the 
arguments have b2en almost entirely 
pro; on the part of laymen in rural 
areas and a substantial proportion of 
rural sociologists they have been largely 
con. The concern here is what has 
happened, why did it happen, and what 
is the road ahead. 


A Quick Look at What Has Happened 

Let us take a quick look at what has 
happened. The number o* school dis- 
tricts in 1932 was 127, 350; in 1948 
it was 100, 496; in 1955 it was 59,270, 
of which 8,674 no longer operated a 
school. During that period the number 
of one-teacher schools, a symbol of 
rurality, decreased from about 180,000 
to 78,000 in 1948, to 39, 061. (In 1958 
the number is probably about 30, 000.) 
The data cited are from the latest 
official survey made by the author for 
the Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education, 1955. Officia! 
reports examined for the year closing 
1957 ‘only 10 states) reveal an addition- 
al closing of 4,630 school districts be- 
tween July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1957. 
Accordingly the most conservative esti 
mate would place the present number 
of school districts at 54,000 with about 
4,000 no longer operating schools. Thus 
the number of operating school districts 
is in 1958 less than half the number in 
1948. 


While the reduction in the number 
of school districts has been large in- 
ceed, it is quite notable that some 
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States have experienced extensive re- 
ductions while others somewhat simi- 
larly situated have had little change 
in this respect. For example, between 
1932 and 1957 the number of schoo! 
districts in Illinois was reduced by 85 
per cent as compared to about 35 per 
cent in Mich.yan, about 17 per cent 
in Nebraska and about 5 per cent or 
less in North Dakota. 


Reasons for the Reduction in 
Number of School Districts 

The reasons for the reduction in the 
number of school districts are many and 
complex: decreasing farm population be- 
cause of changing methods of agricul- 
tural production calling for decreased 
us? of manpower; migrations of popu- 
lation from farms to villages and cities; 
decentralization of urban populations; 
and vast migrations to some states and 
industrial centers. The literature in the 
fields of economics, sociology and rural 
education is replete with evidence on 
this point. 

Such social and economic factors do 
not alone account for the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts. In the presence 
of such factors reorganization of school 
districts has taken place in some states 
and in others but little or only piece- 
mea! reorganization has occurred. Pub- 
lic policy as reflected in legis!ation 
providing for the reorganization of 
school districts, in state school finance 
plans and programs and more especially 
in state leadership, are much more 
potent influences. Economic and socia! 
factors will always be potent, but when 
their potency is effective depends large- 
ly upon state legislative policy and state 
personnel leadership. 


Current Urgent Reascns for 
School District Reorganization 
Regardless of the historical economic 


and socio'ogical causes of school dis- 
trict reorganization, there are urgent 
reasons for more extensive reforms in 
the futur:. The three most inescapable 
reasons to which opposition and leth- 
argy cannot possibly prevail are enume- 
rated brizfly as follows: 


1. The current teacher shortage, 
about which so much wailing is heard, 
is due to a large extent to inadequate 
school district organization. To cite 
examples: 


A recent study of a fairly typical 
agricultural state showed that high 
schools with fewer than 100 pupils had 
an average of only 13 pupils per teach- 
er, while the schools with 300 or more 
pupils had an average of 23 pupils per 
teacher—not an unreasonable number. 
Hundreds of one-teacher schools have 
not more than a dozen pupils and they 
are by no means all! isolated schools. 
The author of this article recently stud- 
ied a county in the midwest where 
reasonable consolidation of schools 
would call for 18 fewer elementary 
teachers and 29 fewer high school 
teachers than then employed and the 
result would be a much better instruc- 
tional program. 


2. Small school districts 
practically impossible to plan or pay for 
needed school building facilities. While, 
no doubt, there is a large shortage of 
school building facilities in the United 
States, it is necessary to kcep in mind 
that the dztermination of tual needs 
of country and village areas d:- 
pends largely upon what the organi- 
zation of school districts ought to be, 
how many schools are needed and 
where. Uncer present circumstances 
with local tax ability divided into thou- 
sands of unnecessary legal pieces it is 
impossible to make efficient—to say 
nothing of maximum-—use of local re- 
sources to finance needed school facili- 
res. 


make it 


3. The chief remedy for inadequate 
curriculum offering to American child- 
ren and youth is the establishment of 
school districts large enough to do what 
a school district ought to do. A recent 
study of the high schools of a typical 
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agricultural state revealed that of the 
high schoo's having fewer han 300 
pupils 99 per cent did not offer Latin, 
96 per cent did not offer a modern 
foreign language, 95 per cent did not 
offer physics, 90 per cent did not offer 
chemistry, 39 per cent did not offer 
agriculture. For the jarger high schools 
the percentages were much smaller, be- 
ing 51, 24, 36, 15, and 21 per cent, 
respectively. 

Types of School District Organization 

In order to understand what has 
happened in school district reorganiza- 
tion during the last 25 years it is 
necessary to take a clear look at the 
situation in the country as a whole. 
When one looks at the 48 states he 
sees no rhyme or reason, only historical 
facts, merely people acting in different 
ways to accomplish a common objective 

the education of their children and 
youth. It is important to know how 
things came to be as they are. In no 
other way can effective programs of 
adjustments to present-day needs be 
planned and effected. Accordingly, | 
would like to present here the clas- 
sifications of school districts that | de- 
veloped, with the aid of many predeces- 
sors, for the White House Conference 
on Education (1955). 

School districts are of a wide variety 
of characteristics and titles. There are 
at least 60 different titles and 17 classi- 
fications of school districts. While it is 
fairly certain that there is no one best 
type of school district suitable to all 
conditions and circumstances, it is also 
quite certain that there is need for 
fewer variations than now exist. The 
trend is definitely in that direction. 

School districts or administrative 
units can for all practical purposes be 
classified as follows: 


1. A common school district is an au- 
tonomous local subdivision created 
only for school purposes and operat- 
ed by a board or school official. It 
usually conducts only one school. 


2. A community school district is of 
the same nature as a common school 
district. Its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is that it comprises the terri- 
tory of a whole community usually 
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composed of a village, town, or city 
and its tributary trade and service 
area of smaller population centers 
and open country. 


3. A city or “independent” school dis- 


trict is one that comprises at least 
the area of an entire city. It usually 
is a separate quasi corporation in- 
dependent of the general municipal! 
government. 


4. A town or township school district 


is one that is coterminous with a 
political town of a New England 
State, or with a political township 
as in Indiana, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Such districts are usually 
independent of the town or township 
government, but such is not the case 
in Indiana, where the township trus- 
tee is also the school trustee (no 
school board). 


5. A county school district (county unit) 


is One that is coterminous with a 
civil county. Such districts are not 
a part of general county government 
and are usually larg2ly or wholly 
autonomous in the administration of 
schools. Such districts are of two 
types: (a) a comple’e county unit is 
a district which comprises an entire 
county; and (b) a partial county unit 
is a district that comprises all of a 
county outside of one or mor® city 
or independent districts. 


6. A separate high schoo! district ‘s 


one responsible only for administer- 
ing a high school. Such a district is 
superimposed upon the territory of 
one or more elementary school dis- 
tricts, and is usually not coterminous 
with any other political subdivision. 
In some instances, however, it is 
coterminous with a township as in 
lilinois and Wisconsin, or with a 
county as in Kansas and Nebraska, 
or with a city as is sometimes the 
case in California and Illinois. 


The Intermediate Unit and School 
District Reorganization 
One of the most significant recent 
trends in school district reorganization 
is the development of the intermediate 
unit as an agency of school administra- 
tion. That agency is not too well under- 


stood by some professional people in 
the field of school administration nor 
by some county superintendents of 
schools who have not yet taken a look 
at their real functions and the educa- 
tional road ahzad. 

. An intermediate unit is the area 
comprising the territory of two or more 
basic administrative units and hav ng 
a board or oificer or both responsib‘e 
for performing stipulated services for 
the basic administrative units or for 
Supervising their fiscal, administrative 
or <ducational functions. It serves as 
the intermediary between the state de-. 
partment of education and the quasi 
corporate units ‘school districts) having 
immediate responsibility for maintain- 
ing and controlling schools... For exam- 
ple: In many states the county is the 
intermed ate unit. It is superimposed 
Over two or more districts of what- 
ever typ. An intermediate unt also 
includes the superintendency districts 
Or supervisory unions of New York 
and New England States. It usually does 
not include a county unit dstrict; it 
could, however, do so. | 

For the large part of America that 
is firmly committed to the community 
unit type of school district organization, 
there is really no possible means of 
providing the services necessary to a 
comprehensive program of educational 
services except through the intermed- 
late unit, more often than not a county. 
Such services includ2 the following list 
and as time goes along, many more: 
Supervision of instruction, audiovisual 
services and supervision, library faci- 

lities and supervision, services of a 
highly specialized nature to exceptional 
childr2an, psychological and psych‘atric 
Services, speech specialists, reading 
specialists, administration of pupil 
transportation, cooperative purchasing, 
maintenance of school p!ant. 


Some Comments on Trends in 
Types of School Districts 


OF all the reductions in the number 
of school districts between 1948 and 
1955 about 99 per cent occurred in the 
30 states that have predominantly the 
common school district type of organ- 
iZation. The change in these states has 
been almost entirely toward the com- 
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munity type of organization. The excep- 
tions in these states have been notably 
in Idaho and South Caro'ina which es- 
tablished 14 and 23 county units re- 
spectively. Since 1955 Nevada has abo- 
lished 176 districts and established in 
their stead 17 county units for the 
entire state; Mississippi has abolished 
951 districts and established in their 
stead 69 county unit districts and 82 
municipal or community type districts. 

The increase in the number of county 
unit type of school districts has been 
one of the most phenomenal occur- 
rences in American education. The situa- 
tion is best explained in the follow:ng 
from paragraphs which | do not quote 
because | originally wrote them in an 
official report, as consultant on school 
organization to the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education 
(1955). 


The county unit school district has 
a history going back at least to the 
beginning of the 20th century. For the 
most part it took hold in the South 
where the county has from the be- 
ginning of the Nation bezn a strong 
unit of docal government. Its develop- 
ment has been gradual in most states 
that have it. It has been, perhaps, a 
matter of nzcessity because the states 
that adopted it could never afford the 
extravagance of the inefficient common 
school districts so highly prized: by 
the people of the more affluent states. 

The county unit school districts have 
long been advocated by some of the 
best recognized professional people in 
school administration. Other profes- 
sional experts have condemned the 
county unit tor neglecting the com- 
munity aspects of school organization. 

The facts seem to indicate that in 
numerous instances both profes- 
sional and lay opponents of the county 
unit school district have fought a grad- 
vally losing battle. 


In general there are three distinct 
types of county unit school districts: 
(1) the complete type under which all 
schools in a county are under a singie 
county board of education; (2) the par- 
tial type under which there are one or 
more independent, usually urban, dis- 
tricts within the county and all the 
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rest of the county comprising one 
school district; and (3) the county as a 
high school district with numerous sub- 
sidiary elementary common school dis- 
tricts in the same territory. 

Of all types of county unit school 
districts in the United States there were 
in 1957 a total of 1209 in 33 states. 
(There are only 3070 counties in the 
U.S.) Since 1948 the number of county 
units has increased by 250. Of the 1209 
county unit districts 744 are complete 
county units, and 465 of the partial 
type. 

But small changes in the total num- 


ber of schoo! districts have occurred in. 


the states that have primarily the town- 
Ship unit (Indiana, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania) or the town unit (the six 
New England States). However, in some 
of these states there have been some 
very unusual developments. Some of 
the New England States and New Jersey 
are engaged in establishing jointures 
of the town school systems for the or- 
ganization of high schools. Such proce- 
dure is essentially the organization of 
separate high school districts, a plan 
that in recent years has been in process 
of abandonment by the Midwestern and 
Farwestern states that have tried it. 
In Pennsylvania, while there has been 
but small reduction in the actual num- 
ber of operating school districts, the 
number of operating administrative 
units has been considerably reduced. 
The policy of permitting a “jointure” 
under which all the original districts 
retain their status and identity while 
in reality they constitute a new 
district has been developed. Under this 
plan of organization there were in 1955 
a total of 1,651 districts that had joined 
to form 430 “joint school districts,’ 
each of which to all practical purposes 
is a school administrative unit. Since 
there were 810 other separate school 
districts, the actual number of school 


administrative units in Pennsylvania in 


1955 was only 1,240 instead of the 
2,461 reported in official publicat:ons. 


About all that can be said about the 
current efforts of New England, New 
Jerszy and Pennsylvania, with their 
town and township school systems, is 
that they are without doubt improving 


the educational opportunities of their 
children, but doing so by the most 
cumbersome, expensive, and unecono- 
mical methods that, could have been 
devised, even if they had deliberately 
tried to find such methods (which they 
no doubt did not undertake). 

One other comment seems to be 
in order: with the exception of New 
York State, the two states that have 
the best school district reorganization 
laws (opinion of the author) are Mis- 
souri and Illinois. In Missouri the num- 
ber of school districts was reduced from 
8,422 in 1948 to 3,794 in 1955. By 
1957 there had been a further reduction 
of 904 districts down to 2,890. The 
program continues to advance. 

In Illinois the results have been little 
short of phenomenal. Seventy-two per 
cent of the area of the State is now 
included in some unit district, that is 
one with grades 1-12. There are 344 
such unit districts, an increase of six 
during the year. There are still 280 
separate high school districts, with only 
grades 9-12, a reduction of eleven dur- 
ing the year. Elementary districts, 
grades 1-8, decreased by 164, to a 
new low number of 1,225. 

Perhaps the Indiana readers of this 
article would like to know what | think 
of school district reorganization in In- 
diana. About the best | can say is that 
Indiana needs much more of it than 
it has experienced. | would like to 
quote from a very great document that 
recently came from the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University.’ 

“Dawson reported 1,999 school reor- 
ganization proposals during the school 
year 1954-55 (reported by 43 states). 


Only 12 per cent were rejected. Indiana 


data for the same year indicate that 
16 of 26 proposals were accepted, 
40 per cent failing to receive local ap- 
proval. Consoiidation of school districts 
in Indiana has been proceeding at only 
one third the national average. The rate 


\Barr, W. Monfort, Harold H. Church and 
Varion A McGhehey, Trends in School Dis- 
trict Reorganization in Indiana, (Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. 32, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: Divi- 
sion of Research and Field Studies, Indiana 
University, 1956). p. 6 
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of ‘failure of Indiana reorganization 
proposals is three times the national 
average. The relatively slow progress of 
Indiana school reorganization and the 
high rate of failure of proposals indi- 
cate need for study of the method of 
reorganization, the educational adequa- 
cy of the new units and the laws which 
dictate school organizational procedure 
in Indiana.” 


There is the “know how” in Indiana 
for proper guidance in any program of 
school district reorganization. Dr. Mon- 
fort Barr and his associates at Indiana 
University and Dr. Clarence Pound at 
Purdue have all the technical know- 
ledge and elements of leadership needed 
by Indiana or any other state for the 
work at hand. 


As | see Indiana there are two things 
lacking: (1) inadequate statutes to re- 
lease majority opinion, and (2) woeful 
inadequacy of proper status and re- 
sources assigned by law and public 
Opinion to the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Types of Reorganization Procedures 


It would be highly desirable, if space 
permitted, to delineate the various 
legal procedures or statutory provisions 
for school district reorganization. That 
delineation will not be set forth here. 
All readers of this article are advised 
to read the chapter by Dr. Arthur Sum- 
mers of the Missouri State Department 
of Education, one of the Nation's abiest 
contemporary authorities and leaders in 
the field of school district neorganiza- 
tion, on “Legislative Measures Pertain- 
ing to School District Reorganization,” 
Chapter Vill of the forthcoming Report 
of the Commission on School District 
Reorganization, American .Association 
of School Administrators. 


Suffice it to say here, that in the 
absence of adequate statutory provi- 
sions, little or nothing happens in any 
state regarding school district reorgan- 
ization. Several states have high sound- 
ing and almost perfect legislation on 
school district reorganization, but their 
laws are “‘A sounding brass and a tinkl- 
ing cymbal’ because they have fatal 
loopholes, or just one “Achillian heel.” 
It takes only one fatal weakness to 
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kill even a god, to say nothing of an 
otherwise good law. 


School Finance 
and School District Reorganization 


After some 30 years of intensive study 
of school district reorganization and 
almost continuous engagement in reor- 
ganization programs, | am certain that 
financial considerations play an import- 
ant part in school district reorganiza- 
tion. After considerable research | can- 
not say that good financial provisions in 
a state do or do not produce desirabie 
reorganization. Some states with good 
financial provisions have experienced ex- 
tensive reorganization and others with 
apparently as good provisions have ac- 
complished nothing of significance. Fi- 
nancial arrangements help, but the two 
important factors seem to me to be 
State legislation that gives: (1) regular- 
ity and certainty to reasonable and wetl- 
planned procedures; (2) a dependable 
certainty and finality to majority opin- 
ion of the electorate of a genuine, sub- 
Stantial and intelligently recognizable 
schoo! community, and (3) estab'ished, 
recognized and legally supported leader- 
ship in the State Department of Educa- 
tion and on appropriate local levels, 
especially on the county level. 


With these reservations | point out 
the following important financial con- 
siderations in school district reorgan - 
zation. They are all subect to expan- 
sion, but that will not be done here. 


1. The primary ob ective of school 
district reorganization and school con- 
so‘idation is not to save money; it is 
to improve educational opportunities 
and thereby get more for the money 
spent. 


2. Adequate state equalization funds 
for current school operations is essen- 
tial to successful programs of school 
district reorganization. 


3. The method of distributing state 
funds should not encourage the reten- 
tion of unnecessarily small school dis- 
tricts. 


4. The method of distributing stat2 
school funds should offer incentives to 
adequate school district organization. 


5. The state should provide aid for 
paying the cost of pupil transportation, 
preferably equalization aid. 


6. State aid should be provided to 
finance capital outlay for school plant 
facilities, either for the total cost or 
on an equalization basis. 


7. State aid for the retirement of 
bonded indebtedness incurred prior to 
neorganization is usually he'pful and 
sometimes necessary. Such aid should 
preferably be on an equalization basis. 


8. State aid for special educatioral 
services for exceptional children, and 
for adult education afford additiona’ 


inducements for school district reor- 
ganization. 
9. State subsidies for tuition of 


non-resident pupils shouid be available 
Orly as a last resort and in cases of 
unavoidable necessity. 


10. Whenever aid is withheld from 
ineificiznt districts the pupils of those 
districts shoud be otherwise provided 
for. 


The Road Ahead 


Th2 temptation h:re is to follow 
the stereotyped procedure of summariz- 
ing what has deen s3id. | shall not do 
so; the reader can take what stuck with 
him. Instead, | prefer to point out to 
my co!‘eagues in the graduate teaching 
profession and their students a list of 
problems for further research. | think 
| can assure all of them that the pursuit 
of the answers to these problems 
through research will be profitable to 
their Own satisfaction and the perfec- 
tion of educational administration. Here 
are the problems: | 


1. To what extent is size an import- 
ant probiem in the organization of 
sc.i00l districts? 


2. To what extent is size an im- 
portant problern in the organization of 
schools? Elementary schools? High 
schools? (Attendance units within ad- 
ministrative units.) 


3. What are the relative merits of 
compulsory and permissive legislation 
in school district reorganization? 
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4. What are the positive and nega- 
tive factors in legislative provisions 
of the several states for school dis- 
trict reorganization? 


5. What is the influence of state school 
finance provisions on school district re- 
organization? (There could be two as- 
pects of this problem: (1) an analysis 
o; state provisions; (2) a number of 
county or area analyses.) 


6. To what extent is school district 
reorganization related to the provision 
of adequate school building facilities? 
(For this problem there could be several 
aspects: (1) national aspects; (2) a state 
analysis; (3) many analyses of selected 


areas such as counties or other geo- 


graphical areas.) 


7. To what extent is school district 


Schoo! district reorganization is 
largely a midwestern problem. The 
States which are usually considered to 
constitute the midwest-- North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana -- also 
account for most of our school districts. 
With one-fourth of the number of 
states, one-fourth of the population of 
the United States, and one-fourth of 
the land area of the United States, these 
twelve states have over two thirds of 
the school districts in the United States. 

Many of these twelve states have 
made a great deal of progress in the 
past twenty-five years in reducing the 
number of school districts. Unfortun- 
ately, Indiana is third from the bottom 
in terms of percentage of reduction in 
the number of school districts, as is 
shown in Table |. 


Of course, a part of this picture 
is caused by the fact that we started 
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organization related to the supply and 
demand of adequately prepared teach- 
ers? (For this problem there could be 
several aspects as indicated in the pre- 
vious problem.) 


8. What are the relative merits of 
the provisions of the ‘Model Statute 
for School District Reorganization?” 
(National Commission on School District 
Reorganization, and Division of Rural 
Service, and Research Division of the 
National Education Association. Illinois 
and Missouri are good examples.) 


9. A number of studies should be 
based on standards for services to 
schools of various types. Standards 
should be chiefly in terms of how many 
pupils or teachers or both can be 
adequately served by one competent 


out in 1932 with a smaller number of 
schoo! districts than any of the other 
States in the midwest area. (And pres- 


Specialist. These standards can apply 
to an adequate single administrative 
unit or to an intermediate unit. Stand- 
ards should be developed for services 
such as: 
Supervision of instruction 
Audio-Visual services and supervi- 
sion 
Library services 
Exceptional children (Various cate- 
gories) 
Psychological services 
Psychiatric services 
Speech specialists 
Reading specialists 
(Perhaps others) 


10. What is the relationship between 
the size of the unit of administration 
and efficiency and economy in pup! 
transportation? 


School District Reorganization in Indiana - 
Status and Trends 


MARION A. McGHEHEY 


Executive Secretary Indiana School Boards Association 
Assistant Professor of Education School of Education 


Indiana University 


ently, we have fewer school districts 
than any of the twelve states shown 
in Table |.) Our big consolidation ef 


TABLE |. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION IN 12 MIDWESTERN STATES* 
State 1932 1957 Decrease Per cent of 
decrease 
Illinois 12,070 2,018 10,052 83.2 
Kansas 8,748 3,174 5,574 63.7 
Missouri 8,764 3,192 5,372 63.5 
Minnesota 7,773 3,48 | 4,292 56.6 
Michigan 6,985 3,185 3,800 54.5 
Wisconsin 7,662 3,850 3,812 49.7 
Ohio 2,043 1,157 886 43.3 
lowa 4,870 3,000 1,870 38.4 
Nebraska 7,244 4,900 2,344 32.4 
indiana 1,292 1,100 192 14.8 
North Dakota 2,228 2,030 198 8.9 
South Dakota 3,433 2,330 133 3.6 
Totals 73,112 34,387 38,725 52.6 


*News-Letter, Michigan Association of Schoo! Boards, S$. H. Sixma, Executive Secretary 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michigan, June, 1957. 
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fort in Indiana occurred at the time 
our second constitution was adopted 
in 1851. By a single statute, the Indi- 
ana General Assembly wiped out sev- 
eral thousand tiny school districts, and 
adopted the township as the basic ad- 
ministrative unit. At the same time, 
cities and towns were permitted to 
withdraw from the townships in which 
they were located and form independ- 
ent administrative units. But the fact 
remains that we have almost the same 
number of school districts in Indiana 
that we had 100 years ago. One of the 
reasons for this slow rate of progress 
in Indiana is the lack of favorable leg- 
islation. It is important to note that 
ten of the above states adopted legis- 
lation similar to that proposed in the 
1957 session of the Indiana General 
Assembly in the form of Senate Bill 
154. 


This legislation, which was widely 
misunderstood misrepresented, 
would have established in each county 
in Indiana, a school district reorgani- 
zation study committee. This local com- 
mittee would have been responsible for 
making a careful study of the need for 
school district reorganization in the 
county, and for submitting a master 
plan which would include all of the 
area of the county in one or more 
adequate school districts. At the state 
level, a commission would be estab- 
lished to set minimum standards and 
to provide technical assistance to the 
county study committees. Once the mas- 
ter plan was approved by the state com- 
mission for compliance with minimum 
standards, the issue would go to the 
people in a county-wide election, in 
which the voters in each of the pro- 
posed districts would approve or dis- 
approve the recommendations of the 
master plan, and if a majority of the 


voters in a proposed district voted af- 
firmatively, the new district would be 
created in the manner set out in the 


master plan. 


The states which used this type of 


legislation, coupled with reasonable 


minimum standards, have been the 
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states which have shown the greatest 
progress. ' 


Rate of Reorganization 


There has been some progress made 
since the passage of Chapter 123, Acts 
of 1947, and Chapters 226 and 227, of 
the Acts of 1949. Prior to 1947, there 
were only five consolidated school cor- 
porations in Indiana. At the present 
time there are 125 reorganized schoo! 
districts, 109 of which are consolidated 
school, corporations. The other sixteen 
are township school boards. 

Following is the number of reorgan- 
izations by year since 1945. This list 
includes the formation of township 
schoo! boards, and counts two-stage 
consolidations within the same year as 
two separate reorganization efforts. 


TABLE Il. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATIONS 
COMPLETED 
Year -Number 
Prior to 1945 4 
1946 1 
1947 7 
1948 8 
1949 8 
1950 7 
195] 6 
1952 10 
1953 9 
1954 
1955 16 
1956 15 
1957 32 
Total 133 


There have been twelve reorganiza- 
tions completed since the data were 
compiled for 1957. Seven of these re- 
organizations were consolidations, and 
five were township school boards. It is 
significant to note that there has been 
a definite increase in reorganization ac- 
tivity during the past three years. Pre- 
liminary reports for 1958 indicate that 


'Fitzwater, C. O., School District Reorganiza- 


tion—Policies and Procedures, Specia’ Series 
No. 5, United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1957. 321 pp. 


the rate of reorganization will equal 
or exceed last year’s record. 


Number of Former Units Involved 


In the period beginning in 1946 and 
extending through 1953, most of the 
consolidated school corporations formed 
involved only two former units, usually 
a town and a township. In a few in- 
stances two townships combined to 
form a single unit. However, there was 
little tendency for consolidations to be 
formed involving several units. 

In the period between August 1, 
1956 and September 15, 1957, there 
were twenty-one- consolidated corpora- 
tions formed, involving seventy former 
units, or an average of three and one- 
third former units per consolidation. 
This is a significant increase over for- 
mer years. 

Tab'e Ill shows the former units 
abolished in each year since the be- 
ginning of the consolidation program. 
The reorganization of 315 former dis- 
tricts into 122 reorganized districts re- 
sulted in a net decrease of 193 in the 
total number of school districts in the 
state. 


Retreads 


During the past two years, there 
have been seven instances in which a 
consolidated school corporation organ- 
ized prior to 1956 added one or more 
townships. In three additional instances, 
a consolidated school corporaticn was 
formed early in the year, and addition- 
al townships were added later during 
the same year. 

The three corporations which added 
territory during 1956 were: 

Mooresville-Brown Township, added 
Madison and Harrison Townships. 

Martinsville Metropolitan School Dis- 
trict added Ray Township. 

Floyd County, added New Albany 
City. 

The four corporations which added 
territory during 1957 were: 

Butler Metropolitan Schoo! District, 
added Stafford Township. 


“Two-stage consolidations are counted as 
one unit formed for this purpose. 
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TABLE Ill. | 
INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1957 AND THE NUMBER OF 
FORMER SCHOOL CORPORATIONS ABOLISHED 


Year Reorganized Number of corporations abolished 
established districts School School Total Per cent 
Number Percent | Townships Cities or Towns Each Year 
Before 1945 4 3.2 4 4 8 Ye 
1946] 8 2 6 
1947 7 5.7 12 6 18 5.7 
1948 8 6.5 16 5 21 6.6 
1949 8 6.5 20 2 22 69 
1950 5 4.0 9 3 12 3.8 
1951 -7 5.7 8 5 13 4.] 
1952 10 8.0 18 7 25 7.9 
1953 10 8.0 12 8 20 6.0 
1954 9 7.3 16 8 24 7.6 
1955 16 13.1 3] 6 37 11.7 
1956 16 13.) 45 8 53 16.8 
1957 2) 17.2 53 7 60 19.0 
Total 122 100.0 245 70 315 100.0 


Center-Robinson Consolidated Schoo! 
Corporation, added Smith, Bethel and 
Robb Townships. 

Spencer Community Schools, added 
Montgomery Township. 

JordansLiberty Consolidated School 
Co-poration, added Steuben, Pike and 
Kent Townships. 

The three corporations which were 
fo-med in two stages during fhe past 
year were: 

Mt. Vernon Metropolitan Schoo! 
District, which originally cons'sted of 
Mt. Vernon City, Marrs Township, Black 
Township, and Lynn Township. Point 
Township was added about two months 
after the original consolidation. 

The Clintor Central School Corpora- 
tion in Clinton County originally con- 
sisted of Warren, Forest, Michigan, Sug- 
ar Creek and Johnson Townships, and 
added Kirklin Township a few weeks 
after the original consolidation. 

The Metropolitan Schoo! District of 
North Posey County, which origina!ly 
consisted of the Center- Robinson Con- 
solidated School Corporation referred 
to above, plus Smith and Robb Town- 
ships. A short time after the original 
consolidation, Bethe! Township was add- 
ed to the Metropolitan School District. 


Trans-county Districts 
There are nine consolidated scnool 
corporations which include territory in 
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two counties. In sone areas this type 
of organization is necessary because 
the county lines, drawn a_ century 
ago, no long2r serve as a basis for 
logical s:hool organization. 

The nine trans-county consol:dations 
are: 

Carroll-Clinton Counties 
Consolidated Schoo! District 

Clay-Parke — Jackson-Van Buren Con- 
solidated Schools 

DeKalb-Steuben 
munity Schools. 

Elkhart-Kosciusko 
munity Schools. 

Fountain-Warren Covington Com- 
munity Consolidated Schools. 

Grant-Miami — Oak Hiil School Cor- 
poration. 

Owen-Putnam 
ity Schools. 

Pulaski-Starke 
Sdlidated School. 
Union-Franklin Bath-Un o1 Township 
Consolidated Schools. 

Even though this is an indication of 
some progress, it should be pointed 
out that approximate'y one-half of these 
consolidated school corporations have 
fewer than 1,200 pupils in grades one 
through twe.ve, which is commonly ac- 
cepted among authorities in this field 
as the minimum size for an adequate 
school district. 


Rossville 


Be'lefountain Com- 


Nappanee Com- 


Cloverdale Commun- 


North Judson Con- 


There are some bright spots. There 
are three county units — Ohio, Brown 
and Floyd Counties — and in Howard, 
Harrison, Posey, Morgan, Clinton, Allen, 
and Warren Counties, one-half or more 
of the school corporations have been 
consolidated. 


Problems in Consolidation 

The agencies for state school admin- 
istration have had little or no legal con- 
trol over reorganization, either in de- 
termining its direction or in resources 
for advising with local school officials 
and citizens on reorganization problems. 

The existence of wealth differentials 
between adjoining corporations is one 
of the factors which deter a mutual 
joining of corporations. A careful study 
of this problem should provide the 
basis for mitigating the effects of such 
differentials. 


The holding company act has un- 
doubtedly deterred consolidation, be- 
cause it has permitted the erection of 
buildings which could not otherwise 
have been financed. The present mini- 
mum enrollment for use of the holding 
company act should be drastically in- 
creased. The present situation is anal- 
ozous to that produced with the 100 
per cent assessment of real property 
in 1919. This increased the assessed 
valuation of sone school corporations 
sufficiently to enable them to construct 
facilities which have since been adan- 
doned. 

The present state support system 
does not encourage intelligent school 
district reorganization. A study made by 
tne Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce’ revealed that all of the school 
corpo-ations which stood at the top 
of the list in terms of percentage of the 
local budget supported by the State 
also were inadequate in terms of pupil 
enrollment, using the 1,200 pupil mini- 
mum referred to above. Not one of the 
twenty-eight school corporations re- 
ceiving 67 per cent or more of their 
local budget from the State had 1,200 
pupils in grades one through twelve. 


‘The Case for Indiana School Reorganization, 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Janu- 
ary, 1957, p. 37. 
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As a matter of fact, the largest of these 
corporations had only 78] enrollment. 
Some thought should be given to the 
establisnment of a system of rewards 
and penalties which would lend incen- 
tive to the formation of more adequate 
school corporat ons. 


The evidence is mounting that soci- 
ological factors, such as community 
identification, and vested economic, so- 
cial, and political interests, are more 


important factors in deterring reorgani- 
zation, than are financial factors. Any- 
one who has worked with school dis- 
trict reorganization must be discour- 
aged by tee low level of leadership on 
the part of professional educators in 
sub-standard school districts. In far too 
many instances, the professional edu- 
cators, who should be exercising posi- 
tive leadership in working for better 
school districts, are the staunch de- 
fenders of the status quo. 


Two Popular Indiana School 
District Reorganization Laws 


FRED SWALLS 


Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers College 


There have been several school dis- 
trict reorganization laws enacted by 
the Indiana Legislature since 1925. Two 
of these laws have been the basis for 
more reorganization than all the other 
laws. Chapter 123, of the Acts of 1947, 
as revised, and the Metropolitan School 
District Law as provided in either Chap- 
ter 226 or 227, of the Acts of 1949, 
as revised, have been used in about 
90 per cent of the reorganizations in 
Indiana. Chapter 123, Acts of 1947, as 
revised, has been used as a !egal basis 
for reorganization in about 80 per cent 
of the mergers. Lately, the Metropolitan 
Reorganization Law has be2n used more 
frequently than Chapter 123. 

The purpose of this writing is to 
give the reader an overview of some 
of the important features of these laws. 
The following featurzs will be reviewed. 

1. Applicability of the law. 

2. Methods provided for initiating 

the reorganization 

3. Elections 

4. The board of the reorganized 

unit: 

a. Method of selecting members 
Number of membevs 
Length of term of members 
Pay of members 


aoe 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


5. Powers and duties of the board: 
a. Selection and appointment of 
a superintendent 
b. Fiscal duties and powers 
c. General duties and powers 

6. Assets and liabilities of corpora- 

tions that are merg:d. 

Burns’ Ind ana Annotated Statutes 
have been followed to make sure that 
the latest statutory revisions, court de- 
c.sions, and attorney general’s opinions 
are ooserved. | 


Chapter 123, Indiana Acts of 1947, 
as Revised 


Applicability. This law has been re- 
ferred to by many as the “omnibus” 
law because it is designed to enable 
any number and various types of school 
corporations to merge. Two or more 
townships, cities, towns, joint-school or 
consolidated corporations may merge 
under this basic act. The act has had 
revisions enacted by several legisla- 
tures. 

Method of Initiating the Reorganiza- 
tion. There are two methods of initiat- 
ing the merger under this law, and they 
are as follows: 

1. By joint resolution of the school 
trustees of the corporations desiring to 
merge. 


Even a cursory examination of the 
map of the State of Indiana which 
shows the consolidated school corpora- 
tions presentiy in existence should con- 
vince the most pessimistic that progress 
is being made. With intelligent team- 
work between local communities and 
responsible state agencies, the school 
district reorganization problem can be 
solved in the next decade. 


2. By petition of fifty legal voters 
residing in any school corporation who 
Shall join with fifty legal voters in each 
of one or more other school corpora- 
tions to consolidate as set out in the re- 
solution. The petitions must contain a 
Statement of the resolution which is 
a very important part of the petition. 

Elections. Elections may be required 
in the consolidation procedure when: 

1. A petition is filed in any partici- 
pating corporations by fifty or more 
legal voters to bring the question to a 
vote. This is considered a protest to the 
joint resolution. If this happens in more 
than one corporation the elections must 
be held on the same day in all corpora- 
tions. If the majority of the voters in 
one corporation vote against the merger 
then the entire plan is stopped. A new 
joint resolution should then be drawn 
up, and the procedure described above 
reinstituted. 

2. Fifty legal voters may join with 
fifty legal voters from another corpora 
tion and shall prepare a resolution and 
petition to the trustees of the corpora- 
tions asking for a merger. If the trus- 
tees agree to the resolution, then no 
election need be held unless a protest 
petition is filed. 


The Board of the Reorganized Unit. 
The resolution, whether passed by the 
school trustzes of the participating 
corporations or presented in the peti- 
tions by legal voters, must contain the 
fo'lowing information: 

1. Name of the proposed new school 
corporation. 

2. Number of members on the board 
and whether they shall be appointed 
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or elected. The number may not be 
less than three or more than seven. 

3. Whether or not the schools of 
the newly consolidated unit shall be 
under the direction of the county super- 
intendent or under a superintendent 
selected by the board of the newly 
merged corporation. 

4. Limitations must be included on 
residence, terms of office, and other 
qualifications required of the members 
of the school board. The length of the 
terms cannot be more than four years. 

5. Names of the present school cor- 
porations which are to be merged. 

6. Time when the newly formed cor- 
poration shall come into existence. 

Under a 1957 revision of this law, 
the original resolution may be amended 
to empower the board to appoint a 
superintendent, provided the consoli- 
dated unit is entitled to an additional 
unit of support for a fulltime superin- 
tendent. The original resolution may 
be amended by a resolution adopted by 
the majority of the members of the 
board. 

The pay of the board members of 
the new unit may not be more than 
two hundred dollars ($200) per year 
per member. Township trustees or other 
ex-officio members of the board cannot 
draw a salary for service as a member 
of the consolidated board. 


Powers and Duties of the Board. The 
board of the newly consolidated unit 
Shall have all the powers vested in it 
that a school board of a city or town 
of the class in which the new unit 
will fall, depending upon the population 
of the area. Management and control of 
*he schools are vested in the board. 

The board will have taxing power, 
and the cost of maintaining the schools 
of the new unit shall be born by the 
newly formed corporation as a single 
tax unit. There shall be a uniform 
school tax rate applied to all taxable 
property in the new corporation. 

Assets and Liabilities of the Com- 
ponent Corporations Under the Merger. 
The assets and liabilities of the cor- 
porations entering into the merger ac- 
crue to the newly formed corporation. 
Rights, privileges, indebtedness, con- 
tractual obligations, funds on hand or 
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forthcoming, and property of the cor 
porations entering the merger are all 
vested in the new consolidated unit. 


The Metropolitan School District Law 


Chapters 226 and 227 of the Acts 
of 1949, as revised, provided for the 
formation of Metropolitan School Dis- 
tricts. Each of the Chapters also provid- 
ed for the formation of county school 
corporations, but the provision for met- 
ropolitan units is attached at the close 
of each chapter. Both chapters seem 
to be identical in their provisions for 
the metropolitan unit. Because more 
metropolitan units have been formed 
under Chapter 226, as revised, than 
Chapter 227, the important features of 
Chapter 226, as revised, will be discuss- 
ed here. 


Applicability of Chapter 226, Acts of 
1949, as Revised. Any number and kinds 
of schoo! corporations may merge under 
this law to form a new metropolitan 
school corporation. County lines may 
even be crossed by the merger. 

Method of Initiating the Merger. 
There are two methods of initiating the 
merger under this law and they are: 


1. The school trustees or boards of 
the participating corporations may 
adopt a resolution to form a metropoli- 
tan school district, and this resolution 
must be advertised as set forth in the 
law. 


2. Legal voters in each of the par- 
ticipat'ng corporations may petition the 
clerk of the circuit court in the county 
or counties in which the corporations 
are located for an election on the mer- 
ger. At least 5 per cent of the legal 
voters who voted for the secretary of 
state in the last general election in each 
corporation must petition. 


Elections. Under this law an election 
on the merger may result from: (1) 
a protest petition after the resolution 
is advertised; and (2) petitions filed 
with the clerk of the circuit court to 
request an election on a merger. 


The Board of the Reorganized Dis- 
trict. The metropolitan district board is 
composed of five members. The county 
commissioners must divide the metro- 
politan school district into three popu- 


lation districts, and no population dis- 
trict may have more than two members 
on the board. Each district must have 
at least one member on the board. 

Board members are elected by popu- 
lar vote on a non-partisan ticket. The 
members shall serve staggered terms 
of four years in length. All members are 
voted upon by all voters of the entire 
metropolitan district. Per diem for ser- 
vice on the board shall not exceed $125 
per year per member. 

Powers and Duties of the Board. The 
board of the metropolitan district shall 
have the general authority to manage 
the educational affairs of the district. 
Tne board has the duty of appointing 
a superintendent of schools for a three 
to five year term of office. It is the 
duty of the board to act upon the 
recommendations of the superintendent. 

The board must levy taxes to pay 
the cost of keeping the schools in 
Operation. There must be a_ uniform 
school tax rate applied to the taxable 
property within the new corporation. 
The board may also issue bonds and 
enter into contracts to provide the 
necessary classrooms. 

Assets and Liabilities of the Com- 
ponent Corporations. Property, proper- 
ty rights, other assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, both as to rights and obligations 
and all else connected with the trans 
fer of authority are transferred from 
the component corporations to the new- 
ly formed metropolitan school district. 
All of this is transferred at the time of 
the first meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Education. 


Township Metropolitan School 
Districts 

Chapter 349 of the Indiana Acts of 
1957 provides for the formation of a 
township metropolitan sthool district 
in townships that have an average 
daily attendance of 750 pupils or more. 
This act is an amendment to Chapter 
226 of the Indiana Acts of 1949. The 
provision for the election of board 
members and the duties and powers of 
the board are the same as those provid- 
ed in Chapter 226. Several townships 
have reorganized under this act. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Finance and School District 


Reorganization 


School district reorganization, dur- 
ing the decade following World War 
li, has proceeded at an accelerated rate. 
Approximately 100,000 local districts 
in the nation in 1947-1948 had been 
reduced to an estimated 49,500 in 
1957-1958. Chisholm! attributes this 
rapid reorganization to a desire for 
strengthened local control, for prudent 
use of school funds, for increased ed- 
ucational opportunity, and for enrichea 
community life. 

The rapid decrease in the number 
of school districts in many states and 
the apathy displayed in other states 
has revived interest in the old question: 
What are the interrelationships between 
school reorganization and school fin 
ance? Two related questions immedi- 
ately arise. Does reorganization affect 
school expenditures? Do financial pro- 
cedures affect school reorganization? 

These questions are particularly per- 
tinent in the midwest, an area of the 
nation that is characterized by numer- 
ous smal! school districts and small high 
schools. Are small districts preventing 
prudent use of available schoo! funds 
in such areas? Are state support pro- 
cedures tending to perpetuate educa- 
tionally and fiscally inefficient dis- 
tricts? Research findings indicate tnat 
‘the answer to both questions is in the 
affirmative. 


Expenditures and Organization 

High per pupil expenditures are as 
sociated with small school districts and 
with operation of small schools. Definite 
cause and effect relationships exist. 
Small districts are conducive to the 


‘Chisholm, Leslie L., School District Reorgan- 
University of Chicago, Mid 
1957. 


ization, Chicago 


west Administration Center, July 
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operation of small schools. Small 
schools, particularly small high schools, 
are noted for low ratios of pupils to 
teachers. Low pupil-teacher ratios re- 
sult in high per pupil expenditures for 
current operation. Small class size also 
results in inefficient space utilization 
and consequently increased need for 
capital outlays.° 

The relationship of high expendi- 
fures to small schoo! districts was re- 
cently examined by the White House 
Conference on Education. The National 
Commission on School District Reorgan- 
ization, the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, the Commission on Econ- 
omy in Government, and the Council of 
State Governments have also stressed 
the importance of local district organi- 
zation to the adequacy of public school 
offerings. The Commitee for the White 
House Conference on Education called 
attention to the inadequate curricula, 
inefficiency, tax problems, wasteful 
transportation practices, and high costs 
per pupil in small schools and smal! 
districts.® 

Thaden' noted that schools in ade- 
quate districts in Michigan were more 
highly accredited, valuations were more 


“Barr, W. Monfort, An Analysis of the Cur- 
rent Expenditures of Selected Indiana High 
Schools, Bulletin of the Schoo! of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. 30, No. 3, Blooming- 
ton, May, 1954 


‘The Committee for the White House Con 
ference on Education, A Report to the Presi- 
dent. Washington D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, April, 1956, p. 15. 


‘Traden, J. F., Equalizing Educational Oppor- 
tunity Through Community School Districts, 
Special! Bulletin 410, Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, January, 1957. 


adequate, and tax rates were more 
stable than in small districts. Jonnson® 
found considerably lower per pupil 
costs in New Mexico districts enrolling 
more than 500 pupils. He also noted in- 
creased quality of education in the lar- 
ger districts. Economy, efficiency, 
strong loca! control, and tax equaliza- 
tion were characteristics of the larger 
districts. Countless illustrations are 
available. 

The Texas Research League® charac- 
terized larger districts as having better 
attendance, broader curricula, and low- 
er costs. District reorganization was 
cited as a requisite for the development 
of an effective foundation program in 
Texas. Kent’ in his study of reorganized 
high schools in Indiana found more 
adequate curricula in the larger high 
schools which had replaced previously 
small high schools. He further found 
that pupil-teacher ratios had increased 
in the reorganized high schools and 
per pupil expenditures had actually 
been reduced. 


Fiscal Problems and Organization 


Important as prudent use of funds 
and efficiency may be, there are vital 
fiscal problems associated with the or- 
ganization of local school districts. 
Variations in local taxpaying ability are 
greater in states having small districts. 
A small tax base is seldom a suitable 
tax base. School tax rates tend to 
fluctuate violently in small districts. 

Consider for example the seventeen 
county school units in Nevada. Eact 
includes former wealthy and former 
poor districts. All of the taxable wealth 
in the county is available as a base for 
school building bonds. Buildings may be 


“Johnson, John S., “District Reorganization 
The Cost of Quality,’ Spotlight, Journal of 
the New Mexico School Boards Association, 
2:34-36, January-February, 1957. 


‘The Texas Research League, Texas Public 
Schools Under the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram, The League, Austin, 1954. 
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‘Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, School 
of Education, Indiana University, Blooming 
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erected in the most logical locations 
in the county, subject to geographic 
factors. The former district lines no 
longer tend to influence location of 
buildings. Buildings may be erected and 
school buses purchased from the tax 
revenues of the entire county. 

One of the fiscal problems of school 
district reorganization is the disposition 
of assets and liabilities of former dis- 
tricts. Piecemeal annexation of terri- 
tory by neighboring districts requires 
complicated legislation to insure equity 
to all taxpayers.Large scale reorganiza- 
tion laws usually provide for assump- 
tion of all assets and liabilities of 
former districts by the newly created 
district. An alternate plan is to require 
mutual agreement by the merging dis- 
tricts in respect to their buildings, 
equipment, debts, and cash assets. 

Dual organization which provides 
for separate elementary and secondary 
districts is common in several states- 
for example, California and_ Illinois. 
Racially segregated schools are common 
in a number of states. Any form of 
Organization which does not result in 
a single board, a common tax base, 
and a common schoo! tax rate should be 
carefully examined in respect to over- 
all efficiency. Dual organization results 
in arbitrary division of the tax base, the 
bond leeway, and the tax leeway of 
the district. Such restrictions tend to 
weaken the financial ability of the 
schools since fiscal resources are arbi- 
trarily divided among overlapping dis* 
tricts. 


State Fiscal Policy 


Chase and Morphet> in their study 
of the 48 states found five general fi- 
nance procedures which tended to fa- 
cilitate reorganization. Guarantee of an 
acceptable educational program and 
provision of state funds for necessary 
transportation and buildings was im- 
portant to reorganization in a number 
of states. State support practices favor- 
able to reorganized districts and penal- 


‘Chase, Francis S$. and Edgar L. Morphet, 
The Forty-Eight State School Systems. Ch: 
cago: The Council of State Governments, 
1948. p. 63. 
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ties for inadequate districts had proved 
pracricable in a few states. 

Campbell,” examining practices in 
thirteen states, stressed the importance 
to district reorganization of state aid 
for transportation and capital outlays 
and of specified procedures for dis- 
position of assets and liabilities. Among 
deterrents of reorganization were varia- 
tions in local valuations and tax rates, 
tax limitation laws, inadequate facili. 
ties, and favored financial treatment 
of some districts. Campbell also found 
such favorable factors as financial in- 
centives, provisions for interim financ- 
ing, and classification of districts in 
respect to adequacy. 


Fitzwater'’ concludes that school 
finance can facilitate local reorganiza- 
tion if carefuly planned.Financial deter- 
rents should be avoided and financial 
rewards should be stressed. Adequate 
state support of transportation and 
school facilities needed in reorganized 
districts and provisions for interim fi- 
nancing are of major importance. Al- 
though finance is a factor in reorganiza- 
tion, it can not serve as a substitute for 
adequate reorganization laws, state ser- 
vices, a state commission, and working 
county reorganization committees. 

Recent studies have shown the at- 
tempts of state legislature bodies to 
use fiscal controls as a means of spur- 
ring local reorganization. Inadvertently, 
perhaps, in a number of states, fiscal 
policy has tended to deter reorganiza- 
tion, 


Chisolm and Cushman'! found that 


®Campbell Charles E., “The Relationship of 
Schoo! Finance to the Reorganization of 
Local Administrative Units,” (Unpublished 
Doctors Dissertation, The University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 1953). 
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organization—Policies and Procedures, Spe 
cial Series No. 5, United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office oi 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 321 pp. 


lljohns, R. L., and &. L. Morphet, editors, 
Problems and Issues in Public School Finance, 
National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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states were following three courses of 
action. Financial incentives for small 
districts were provided; financial penal- 
ties were placed on inadequate dis- 
tricts; and, in a few states, financial 
rewards were offered for organization 
of adequate districts. 

Among the states which have pro- 
vided financial incentives for district 
reorganization, the efforts of New York 
and Washington have proved outstand- 
ing. New .York has. assumed a share of 
the cost of school buildings in central 
school districts. Washington has com- 
bined reorganization transportation sup- 
port, and capital outlay support into a 
broad and carefully administered pro- 
gram. Pennsylvania grants additional 
state support to joint districts and con- 
solidated districts. Wisconsin, by means 
of a classification system, rewards in- 
tegrated districts with an increased 
share of state funds. 


Penalties and bonuses. Financia! pen- 
alties generally have not been effective 
in bringing about local district reor- 
ganization although a number of states 
have used them. Illinois fiscal policy 
actually both encourages and retaras 
the operation of separate elementary 
and secondary districts, since each has 
a 5 per cent limit on indebtedness. 
A unit district has a single 5 per 
cent limit for both elementary and 
secondary schools. However, a unit dis- 
trict automatically receives more state 
school support than if separate elemen- 
tary and secondary districts were main- 
tained, since the focal share of the 
foundation program in unit districts 
is thirty cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation less than in areas where sep- 
arate elementary and secondary dis- 
tricts are maintaiined. 

No loss clauses. Many states have 
found that reorganization of school 
units has resulted in loss of state funds. 
Californie in 1949 guaranteed unified 
districts no loss in state support as a 
result of reorganized districts. Ohio's 
recent state support act guarantees no 
loss in state support as a result of the 
new legislation. 

Pupil transportation. One of the most 
Significant incentives for reorganization 
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is adequate state support of the trans 
portation costs resulting from school 
mergers. Wisconsin grants an additional 
$12 annually per pupil transported five 
Or more miles, thus assuming a sub- 
stantial share of increased costs result- 
ing from attendance at large schools at 
some dstances from the puoils’ resi- 
dances. California, for a five year period 
after’ the merger, pays an additional 
transportation expense resulting from 
reorganizing. 


State building aid. State grants or 
loans for school buildings have facilitat- 
ed reorganization in several states. Mis- 
sour! and New York have granted state 
building funds for a number of years. 
Pennsylvania and Washington have 
made substantial grants in recent years. 
California has utilized state loans rather 
than grants for school buildings, a prec- 
tice which has facilitated reorganiza- 
tion. 

School 


district reorganization has 


resulted in more adequate school pro- 
grams characterized by the most eco- 
nomical use of the school tax dollar. 
State support and fiscal policies have 
both facilitated and deterred reorgan- 
ization in a number of states. Care 
should be taken to revise state policy 
so that no deterrents to reorganization 
are inadvertently retained. On the posi- 
tive side, efforts should be made to 
include provisions in a state’s fiscal 
policy which facilitate reorganization. 


Reorganized School Districts Provide Increased 
Educational Opportunities 


Associate Professor of Education and Director of School Surveys 


In one of the recent professional 
periodicals the author telis of the ex- 
periences of Rip Van Winkle Il. It 
appears that Rip I! had been asleep 
for some twenty years, and after 
awakening, strolled down from. the 
hills. He came to a modern super-high- 
way with ifs automatic interchange. 
Already he was disturbed by an un- 
familiarity with the changes that had 
come about. While he was trying to 
develop an understanding of the modern 
highway he noticed a zephyr stream- 
liner coming up the railroad tracks 
nearby, where Rip Il played as a boy. 
then a formation of saberjets 
whizzed over his head, and before he 
could take a good look, they were out 


Just 


of sight, ‘‘wagging their vapor tra.ls 
behind them.” All of this was too much 
for Rip Il—until he was suddenly struck 
by an idea. He ran down the road 
until he came to the schoolhouse he 
had attended as a boy. Running inside 
he closed the door behind him. feeling 
secure and He was sure that 
“little had changed in the schoo! in the 
past twenty years.” While most of us 
do not completely agree with this bit 
of satire, most of us will not deny that 
our instructional program has hardly 
kept pace with the educational needs 
of the current day. 


safe. 


The one-room elementary school and 
the small high school are relics of by- 
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gone days. They have outlived their 
purpose but the small local school ad- 
ministrative units out of which they 
developed are an impediment to the 
enlargement of such schools. In many 
smal! school districts there is only one 
small elementary school or a combined 
elementary school and small high 
school. School district reorganization 
or the merging of school districts has 
made possible the enlargement of many 
elementary and secondary schools in 
recent years. A major argument for 
school district reorganization is that 
it provides the opportunity for an im- 
proved educational program. In 
sidering the effect of school district 
reorganization on the educational pro- 
gram three questions are posed: 


1. What effect does school district 
reorganization have on_ instruc- 
tional areas at the elementary 
schoo! level and at the secondary 
schoo! level? 


2. Are additional curriculum ser- 
vices, such as adequate guidance 
and research, provided when 
schoo! districts reorganize? 


Lafayette, Indiane 


3. Is there any evidence indicating 
improved instruction in reorgan- 
ized school districts, as measured 
by teacher training and experi- 
ence? 

The answers to these questions will be 
many and varied. It will be helpful to 
review some of the findings of research 
in the area of school district reorgan- 
ization, especially as they relate to the 
educational program. 


Dawson! in his study of the charac- 
teristics of large and small schools 
at the elementary and secondary level 
concluded that ‘there is much evidence 
that the size of the student body is 
a determining factor in the efficiency 
of the school.” 

Seyfert= in his study of reorganized 


'Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local 
School Units, Field Study No. 7, Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Nashville, Tennessee 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934 
p. 39. 
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high schools, i. e. those with six grades, 
found certain practices to be directiy 
affected by school size. Among these 
practices were ability grouping and 
number of different curricula. 

Fitzwater® in his report on educa- 
tional change in 552 reorganized school 
districts in eight states concluded that 
the elementary instructional programs 
were improved through the addition of 
music, arts and crafts, science, and in 
some cases, foreign language. Another 
Significant improvement reported by 
this study was the addition of well- 
trained supervisors, whose function was 
to assist the classroom teachers in their 
instructional programs. It also 
found that 185 of the 552 districts, or 
33.5 per cent, initiated testing pro- 
grams; 166 districts, or 30.0 per cent, 
launched an organized audio-visual aids 
program; |36 districts or 24.6 per cent, 
established health clinics, 142 districts, 
or 25.7 per cent, instituted a central- 
ized library; and 155 districts, or 28.0 
per cent, installed new pupil account- 
ing systems after schoo! district reor- 
ganization. 

Endres’ reported that as a result 
of school district reorganization in Mc- 
Henry County, Illinois many improve- 
ments in the elementary educational 
program were noted: “‘In order to 
broaden the field otf study available 
to the children, teachers in the special 
subjects were added to the staff... 
The new district now provides kin- 
dergarten where five-year-olds learn the 
adjustments necessary in moving from 
the protected family situation to the 
larger social unit, the school....A 
physical education program came into 
being as the new school program was 
developed. . . .Educational changes 
have come about in the schools of Illi- 
nois through a widely planned and 
vigorously implemented program of 


‘Fitzwater, C. O., Educational Change in Re- 
organized School Districts, Bulletin No. 4, 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Washington, D. C.: Gov 
ernment Printing Office, 1953 
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school reorganization.” Among the 
many improvements experienced in the 
VW/oodstock school was that of increased 
parent participation, and subsequent im- 
proved understandings of public edu- 
cation. 

Numerous studies have been made 
on the relationship between secondary 
school size and course offerings. Barr, 
Church and McGhehey” in their recent 
publication stated that the Texas Re 
search League reported that a typical 
Texas high schoo! enrolling 200 pupils 
had I1 subjects in its curriculum; a 
high school enrolling 201-500 pupils 
offered 18 subjects; and a secondary 
school enrolling 500 or more pupils 
offered 27 subjects. 

Woodham," in his study of Negro and 
white secondary schools in Florida, 
found that course offerings rapidly in- 
creased with size up to a point of 
approximately 450 pupil membership. 
Although there were increased course 
offerings as schools increased beyond 
450 membership, the slope of the in- 
crease curve tended to be less pro 
nounced. 

The Ohio School Survey Committee‘ 
attempted to identify the relationship 
between school size and quality of the 
educational program. The quality of the 
high school program was determined 
by evaluation, and ratings based on this 
evaluation were established for each 
school. The Committee reported that 
none of the high schools with fewer 
than 100 pupils was rated as ‘‘safis- 
factory’’ and only one per cent of those 
with 100-199 pupils were so classified. 


‘Barr, W. Monfort, Harold H. Church, and 
Marion A. McGhehey, Trends in School Dis- 
trict reorganization in Indiana letin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University 
Vol. 32, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: Div 
sion of Research and Field Studies, indiana 
University, 1956). p. 28. 
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It was not until the 500 pupil level 
was reached that a majority of the 
high schools received a ‘‘satisfactory” 
rating. The Ohio State Department of 
Education annually conducted a state 
scholarship contest in which tests were 
given to pupils in all types of school's. 
For the period 1930 to 1934, the com 
scores showed a positive cor- 
relation between pupil achievement and 
size of school. 


posite 


Green,~ in his study of reorganized 
districts in Missouri, reported a slight 
increase in number of college hours of 
preparation for both elementary aid 
high school teachers. The preparation of 
elementary school teachers increased 
from a median of 90.0 to 99.4 semes-. 
ter hours, and the high school teachers’ 
preparation increased from 133.5 to 
144.1 semester hours. One of the most 
Significant findings was that the num 
ber of elementary school teachers with 
less than 60 semester hours of col ege 
preparation decreased from 17 to 1, and 
that the number of high school teachers 
with less than 125 semester hours de. 
creased from 44 to 0. 

One of the most recent studies of 
instructional programs in reorganized 
scnool district in Indiana was made 
by Kent.” In his study of 23 small 
Indiana high schools, later reorganized 
into 9 high schools, Kent concludea 
that “the nine consolidated high schools 
were superior to the 23 small high 
schools in program of studies, general 
characteristics, and school plant. The 
instructional staffs were working under 
more favorable conditions.’ Kent a'so 
found that reorganization was accom- 
panied by a lengthened school term, an 
upgrading of commission, a decrease 
in annual teacher turnover, a decrease 
in number of emergency teaching cer- 
tificates, an increase in organized in- 


‘Green, Harold E., ““A Comparison of Schoo! 
Districts in Missouri Before and after Re 
organization,” Unpublished Doctoral Dis 
sertation, University of Missouri, 1953 
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service training programs, and a con- 
siderable increase in per cent of teach- 
ers instructing im only one subject 
matter field. Unlike some of the other 
Studies, Kent found that the amount of 
professional training and experience of 
the instructional staffs did not change 
significantly after reorganization. 
Summary 
Research findings indicate that the 


reorganization of school districts makes 
possible and generally results in an 
improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels, as measured by 
increased offerings, additional services 
and teacher preparation and experience. 

As school district reorganization 
moves forward at an accelerated pace 
there is danger that the increase in 


the size of school administrative units 
and the size of schools may become 
the ultimate goals. If the struggle is 
to be wo;th the extreme effort re- 
quired, school district reorganization 
must be viewed only as a means to an 
end—the end being An Improved Edu- 
cational Program. 


Problems in the Administration of the 


Reorganized School District 


The Metropolitan Schoo! District of 
North Posey County was created in 
October, 1956 by means of special 
school elections held in each of the 
merging units. The consolidated school 
of Smith Township at Cynthiana, the 
consolidated school of Robb Township 
at Poseyville, and the consolidated 
schoo s of Center-Robinson at Wades- 
ville) were merged at that time. In 
February, 1957, the consolidated town- 
ship school at Griffin was added. 

Present ‘enrollment in the district 
is 1060. Each of the four schoo!s named 
above is a combination grade and high 
school. Four one-room elementary 
schools are also included in the Gistrict. 

A new 10-room elementary school, 
which will house students now attend- 
ing the four one-room buildings and 
those attending grades 1-6 at Wades- 
ville, is under construction and will 
be put into operation in the fall of 
1958. 

A new junior-senior high school, 
which will house all students of the 
district in grades 7-12 (approximately 
600), has been planned, and construc- 
tion will begin during the summer of 
1958. This schoo! will replace the four 
small high schools in operation at the 
present time. Elementary schools will 
be maintained in the old buildings at 
Griffin, Poseyville and Cynthiana. 
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A similar merger was accomplished 
in the south part of Posey County at 
the same time the North Posey District 
was created. This district includes the 
city of Mt. Vernon and four rural town- 
ships adjacent to Mt. Vernon. 

As a result of these mergers, the 
office of county superintendent of 
schools was discontinued. No township 
schoo! systems remain in Posey County. 


Problems in the Administration of 
the Reorganized School District 


The desire for better educational 
opportunities and services, the need 
for new schools to house increasing 
numbers of children and to replace 
outmoded, obsolete structures; increas- 
ed cost of construction, teacher short- 
ages, etc., have all contributed to the 
reorganization movement in America) 
education during the past decade. 


Factors Determining Administrative 
Problems. Schoo! reorganizations may 
vary in size and character from mergers 
of small rura! districts, involving two or 
thrze hundred students, to mergers of 
large metropolitan districts with sur- 
rounding urban areas, involving thou- 
sands of students. Geography, assessed 
wealth, schoo! population, sociological 
and economic characteristics of the 
people are all important factors to con- 


sider in connection with proposed 


Poseyville, Indiana 


school reorganization. These same fac- 
tors determine, to a great extent, the 
nature of administrative problems in 
newly reorganized districts. Also com- 
munity loyalties, political interests, and 
the administrative pattern existing in 
the merging units prior to reorgani- 
zation have a bearing on the nature of 


problems in the new district. 


For example, a merger in Indiana 
involving a city or town school system 
and adjoining township systems, poses 
a different problem than a merger in- 
volving only townships. In the former, 
the administrative pattern of manage- 
ment by a school board and superin- 
tendent is already established. In such 
cases, high school students residing in 
the township usually attend the city 
or town high school. Adjoining town- 
ships, particularly if they are suburban 
to a sizeable city, make adjustment to 
the change with a minimum amount of 
concern. 

On the other hand, the merger of 
two or more township systems re- 
quires a change in the administrative 
pattern from school management by 
On2 individual political officer to the 
school board-superintendent type of or- 
ganization. Here we are apt to find 
community loyalties and political in- 
terests complicating the task of build- 
ing a unified school system. This is 
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particularly true in instances where 
the merging units have consolidated 
high schools. 


The task of administration in a 
reorganized district begins at the time 
the legal procedure for reorganization 
is completed. Following a successful re- 
ferendum, or public acczptance of 
action on the part of school officia!s 
for reorganization, the administrative 
Structure of the new school system 
must be organized and policies and 
procedures for operating the schools 
agreed upon. 


There may, or may not, be an ap- 
preciable time lapse between the com- 
pletion of the legal procedure for re- 
organization and the organization of 
administration, depending on the pro- 
visions of the particular statute under 
which reorganization is accomplished. 


Problems Related to the Organization 
of the School Board and the Admin- 
istrative Staff. Problems confronting an 
administrator of a newly reorganized 
school system might be classified into 
ai least three general categories. 

The first of these has to do with 
organization of the board and the ad- 
ministrative staff; also the delegation 
and asSignment of duties and responsi- 
bilities to the administrative staff. 
There is an immediate need for develop- 
ing a clear understanding on the part 
of the board members and members of 
the administrative staff in regard to 
their functions and working relation- 
ships. 

In North Posey, we have developed 
written policies and procedures for this 
purpose which were formally adopted 
by the board. These policies and proce- 
dures cover such operations as (a) em- 
ployment and dismissal of personnel, 
(b) procurement of supplies, equipment, 
and teaching materials, {c) repair and 
maintenance of physical plants and 
facilities, (d) use of schools by the pub- 
lic. They may be amended from time to 
time if experience deems it necessary. 
Copies are furnished to all personnel 
who are involved. 

The business of consolidating school 
monies of the various merging school 
units, auditing accounts, preparing new 
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budgets, and establishing a centralized 
system of accounting must be done im- 
mediately at the time the reorganiza- 
tion is completed. Procedures in these 
matters are orescribed by state law and 
regulations of state agencies which su- 
pervise the handling of public funds. In 
cases where systems of accounting must 
be changed, as in the merging of town- 
ship schoo!s in Indiana, a considerable 
amount of time may be required on 
the part of the administrator in train- 
ing and supervising accounting person- 
nel. 


Problems Related to the Purposes of 
the Specific Reorganization. A se-ond 
category of administrative problems in 
a reorganized district might be describ- 
ed as problems which are related to the 
underlying purposes of the specific 
merger. 


The purpose of reorganization, as 
Stated in the proposals should be re- 
Stated at the time reorganization is 
completed, and a plan of action estab- 
lished by the board to carry out the 
proposals. For example, a reorganiza- 
tion proposal may state that one of 
the purposes of reorganization is to 
provide one or more new school build- 
ings. When the reorganization is legally 
completed it becomes the responsibility 
of administration to develop policies 
and procedures for locating, planning, 
financing, and constructing the pro 
posed buildings. This involves location 
and purchase of sites, selection of 
architects, etc. Planning of buildings 
also requires study of curriculum needs, 
predicted enrollments, transportation, 
financial resources, and methods of 
finance. 


In attempting to carry out the pro- 
posals upon which reorganization was 
accomplished, the administration is 
faced with the task of developing meth- 
ods and procedures for collecting in- 
formation and arriving at decisions. Per- 
haps the basic question is whether such 
decisions shall be based on recommen- 
dations of the administrative staff and 
educational consultants, or upon wider 
discussion and consideration among cit 
izens of the community, or a combina- 
tion of all these resources. 


Problems Re‘ated to Schoo!-Commun- 
ity Cooperation. This question leads fo a 
third category of problems which in- 
volves public relations, communication, 
and the cooperation of citizens in the 
study of administrative problems. 


Current literature indicates that the 
approach to school problems throug) 
study by organized citizens committees 
has become a wide-spread practice in 
recent years. Committees made uo of 
leading interested citizens can make 
fine contributions toward the solution 
of many problems in education. Such 
committees should b2 approved by tne 
board. They should be representative 
of the entire school district. They 
should work in cooperation with pro- 
fessional school people and the board. 


They should be organized as study 
groups and asked to submit their find- 
ings and recommendations to the board 
in the form of written reports. A clear 
understanding should be established 
that citizens committees are to serve 
in an advisory capacity, and that com- 
mittee recommendations do not legally 
bind a board. 


The report and recommendations of 
a citizens committee constitute the com- 
bined th nking of a group of interested 
peope and has more significance for 
board of education consideration than 
casual interviews with individuals, who 
may voice conflicting opinions without 
giving the matter careful thought. 


It is only natural that both projes- 
sional and non-professional employees 
will be concerned about their employ- 
ment status and the policies which will 
govern their working ralationships in 
a newly reorganized school district. It 
is a challenge to administration of a 
new district to develop, as rapidly as 
possib!e, working relationship folici:s 
which will b2 clearly understood by 
the employees, the administrative staff, 
and the board of education. Planned 
leadership to develop concepts of loy- 
alty, obligation, and responsibility to 
the new school system on the part of 
all empioyees is important. 

Administrative officials of newly or- 
ganized school districts should recog- 
nize that educational services should be 
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provided uniformly for all students. 
This may mean expansion of services 
formerly offered in only part of the 
communities. On the other hand, it 
couid result in reduction of services. 
For example, a summer education and 
recreation program which had been de- 
veloped in one of the North Posey 
schools prior to reorganization, was 
expanded in the summer of 1957 to 
include the other three towns in the 
district. At the same time it became 
necessary to reduce the amount of 
music activity in one school ‘in order 
to offer a music program af all in 
another: 

The matter of keeping the general 


public correctly informed concerning 
the planning and development of the 
educational program is of concern to 
the administration in any school system, 
and is vitally important in a reorganiz- 
ed district. This is particularly true 
if two or more communities are involv- 
ed. Unfounded rumors and misinforma- 
tion can be started easily and spread 
rapidly if people are uninformed. Also, 
extreme care is needed in planning and 
reporting in order to avoid appearance 
of favoring one group, or locality, over 
another. 

It should be recognized that adjust- 
ment of community thinking to a new 
scheme of school management and 
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Schoo! district reorganization in In- 
diana could be compared somewhat to 
the United States Satellite Program-it 
is just getting off the ground. To some 
extent, the patrons of the local com- 
munity are aware of the enabling legis- 
lation passed by the Indiana General 
Assembly pertaining to school district 
reorganization, but there are just a few 
who are willing to do anything about it. 
lt is with these few brave souls that 
our salvation lies. Individually these 
courageous citizens can do nothing, but 
collectively through citizens committees 
they can accomplish miracles. 

Less than a year ago, this writer had 
the privilege and honor of heading such 
_.a citizens council for better education 


in Lost Creek Township, Vigo County, — 


Indiana. 

This organization, which is named 
“The Lost Creek Township Citizens Ed- 
ucational Council,’ was an outgrowth 
of the two Parent-Teachers Associations 
in the school district. What it has ac- 
complished in the past year is just an 
example of what other groups can do 
and are doing al! over the nation. 
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In order to give a better perspective 
of the situation in our township, per- 
haps the geographic location and the 
type of people residing in the commun- 
ity would be in order. Lost Creek Town- 
ship is in an area of thirty-six square 
miles, and is adjacent and contiguous 
on the east to Terre Haute, Indiana. In 
the 1956-57 school year there were 
three elementary schools housing grades 
one through six and one high school 
housing children in grades seven 
through twelve. There is no industry 
in the community and consequently the 
tax base is limited because of this. 
Since the community is in a very de- 
sirable location for home building and 
is easily accessible to Terre Haute pro- 
per, Lost Creek Township has exper- 
ienced a rapid population growth. Thir- 
ty-six per cent of the families have 
resided in the township five years or 
less.* Needless to say, the student pop- 


‘A School Building Survey of Lost Creek 
Township, Vigo County, Indiana, Survey Re 
port No. 4. Terre Haute, Indiana: Department 
of Education, Indiana State Teachers College 
1957. (Mimeographed) 


planning requires time and _ patience. 
The amount of time will vary in accor- 
dance with characteristics of the people 
in the various communities and the 
quality and success of leadership ef- 
forts. 

We believe that administrative lea- 
dership which will be sensitive to hon- 
est differences of opinion, which wi! 
plan carefully and soundly to develop 
good working relationships with em 
ployees and citizens, which will em- 
phasize a spirit of unity in future de- 
velopment, will hasten the day when 
the term “reorganized” can be omitted 
when speaking of the school district. 


ulation has grown by leaps and bounds 
and is still on the increase at the rate 
of approximately 5 per cent per year. 
There have not been additional class- 
rooms provided for nearly thirty years. 

Through Parent-Teachers Association 
meetings the parents had occasionally 
voiced concern about the crowded class- 
rooms and the need for an enriched 
curriculum. These opinions were direct- 
ed to the elected officals, but they 
were usually met with a lack of under 
Standing as to how to correct the 
conditions. 


The Formation of the Council 


In the spring of 1957 the Lost Creek 
Township Citizens Educational Council 
was formed. Its nucleus was composed 
of twenty-five men, selected geographi- 
cally and included business men, pro- 
fessional men, farmers, .and men in 
responsible positions employed in local 
industry. Its membership has now 
grown to over 125 and is made up of 
both men and women. The purposes of 
this association are: 

a. to encourage interest in, and 
the advancement of, education 
and educational facilities. 

b. to keep the citizenry informed 
as to how. the schools and 
school system could be bet- 
tered. 

c. to keep abreast of all laws in 
order to give our children a 
better education. 

At the outset, the organization co- 
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operated with the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation and was successful in getting 
the township trustee and advisory board 
to engage the services of the Education 
Department of Indiana State Teachers 
College to conduct a survey of the 


schosl facilities and to make recom- 
mendations for their improvement. 


THE COUNCIL GOES INTO ACTION 


After a progress report was given 
to the community at a public meeting, 
the Council’s role was charted. An 
educational campaign was started to 
bring to the attention of the citizens 
of the community tre need for more 
classrooms for the immediate and dis- 
tant future. It was also brought out in 
the survey that the township shou!d 
consider the formation of a metropo!i- 
tan schoo! unit to replace the trustee 
system of schoo! administration and 
also to explore the possibilities of con- 
solidation with adjacent township 
school districts. 

At the time of this writing, the town- 
Ship has elected to establish a seventy- 
five cent cumulative building fund for 


Two Reorganization Laws 


(Continued from page 971) 


Court Decisions Involving Reorganized 
School Districts in Indiana 


There have been few controversies 
involving schoo! district reorganizations 
that have reached the Indiana Appel- 
late and Supreme Courts. 


Teacher Tenure in Reorganized 
School Districts of Indiana. There have 
been two cases of importance on teach- 
er tenure in the reorganized districts 
of the State. The Supreme Court of 
Indiana held in Harris vs. State ex rel. 
Al'en, 212 Ind. 386 (1937) that the 
teacher tenure law of Indiana was appli- 
cable in consolidated schoo!s when 
those schools are governed by a board 
of education. The Indiana Supreme 
Court also held in State ex rel. Tittle 
vs. Covington Community Consolidated 
Schcols, 229 Ind. 208 (1951), that rights 
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ten years; to abandon a small elemen- 
tary school and to integrate these stu- 
dents and teachers into the two larger 
elementary schools. In a speciai election 
on December 10, 1957 the citizens vot- 
ed to establish a metropolitan school 
district within the township. Presently 
a sub-committee of the council is work- 
ing with sub-committees of the citizens 
counci's in two neighboring townships 
to formulate plans for school consoli- 
dation of the three districts. 

The Lost Creek Citizens Council's 
ro‘e in promoting these projects was 
no small task. The first step was to 
study thoroughly and familiarize them- 
selves with the situation before at- 
tempting to bring the problem before 
the community. The Township called on 
professional educators to conduct the 
Study and to inform the citizens of the 
conditions and the needs of the schools. 
The Council then attempted to influence 
the Trustee and Advisory Board to carry 
out some of these recommendations. 

The next step was to enlighten the 
public that the schools in the district 
were everybody's responsibility and 


of tenure teachers established with the 
parent districts of a reorganized school 
district are inherited by the reorganized 
school corporation. ' 


Other Supreme Court Decisions. The 
constitutionality of the provisions of 
Chapter 123, Indiana Acts of 1947, as 
revised, has been upheld as to uncer- 
tainty by the Supreme Court in Harris 
vs. Mutschler, 232 Ind. 580.- 

In the same case the court 
that a restraining order filed against 
the petition for reorganization six years 
after the filing of the petition could 
not be upheld. It was barred by laches. 
Th: restraining order should have been 
filed within the period provided by law. 


ruled 


\Swalis, Fred. “Teacher Tenure in Reorgan 
ized School Districts of Indiana.’ The Teach- 
ers College Journal, 28-94-95, May, 1957 


Burns’ Indiana Annotated Statutes, Vo’. 
Part Il, 1957. Supplement. p. 213. 


that the schools would never be any 
better than the people wanted them to 
be. This was accomplished by inviting 
professional people to speak at public 
meetings; by sending out literature by 
direct mail; by newspaper articles; and 
also on one occasion, by making door- 
to-door calls on every citizen of the 
township. The overcrowded classroom 
conditions along with all the ramifi- 
cations of such were brought out. Also 
the need to replace the trustee system 
with a metropolitan school district as 
provided by Chapter 226 of the Acts of 
1949 as revised, was shown. 

It is this writer’s opinion that cifi- 
zens councils have a definite duty to 
perform in order for school reorgani- 
zation and higher standards of educa- 
tion to become a reality. It is only na- 
tural for people to be skeptical and 
resent a change when they are not in- 
formed. Citizen committee groups 
should by all means work with the 
school officials to help bring the com- 
munity closer to the schoo!s so the 
public can recognize and understand 
the present school problems. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS IN INITIATING 
SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


The two laws just discussed provide 
ways to initiate action on school dis- 
trict mergers, but before this stage 
is reached there should have been 
Several preliminary steps taken. For 
the most part, school officials want 
to act in a way that is beneficial to the 
boys and girls. In most situations, 
citizens and schoo! officials want to 
foresee the results of a school district 
merger. This requires intelligent study 
of all the educational problems involved, 
and unless the end product of reorgan- 
ization is educationally sound, there can 
b: no justification for it. There are 
some reorganized districts in our State 
that-are too small in terms of school 
enrollment. In some cases, smali, poor 
districts have been left out of mer- 
gers because no one wanted the poor 
relation. 


Before a joint resolution is adopted 
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or before petitions are circulated and 
presented to the proper officials, it is 
suggested that the following steps be 
taken preliminary to such legal action. 


1. Local organizations such as the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the Farm 
Bureau, or similar groups, should ex- 
plore the possibilities and reasons for 
reorganization of the local districts. 
Speakers may be obtained from colleges 
and universities or from existing re- 
organized districts for such exploratory 
meetings. 


2. Citizens committees in each 
school district contemplating reorgan- 
ization should be established in cooper- 
ation with the township trustee or the 
school board to exercise leadership in 
‘studying the problem. This step should 
be taken if citizens manifest a con- 
tinued interest after the exploratory 
discussions. 


3. Eventually joint meetings of the 
citizens committees of the interested 
corporations should be held. S-hool offi- 
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cials should also be asked to attend 
these meetings. 

4. If after the discussion of the 
problem in such meetings the people 
become seriously concerned about re- 
organization, the school officials should 
contact either Indiana or Purdue Uni- 
versity to request a survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of reorganization. 
The survey will deal with many prob- 
lems involved in reorganization such 
as the location of needed new build- 
ings, the remodeling of existing buiid- 
ings, and the most desirab!e organiza- 
tion of the schools. Financial support 
for changes would also be dealt with in 
the survey. 

If it is impossible to get a survey 
within a reasonable length of time, an 
alternative is to employ consultant ser- 
vice. There are several! men qualified 
to render such service in Indiana. Also, 
consultants may be employed from col- 
leges and universities located in other 
States. 

5. After the above preliminary steps 


have been taken the school officials 
and citizens have facts and expert ad- 
vice to help them decide the course of 
action to take. If the participating 
school corporations have not had the 
services of attorneys, it is at this point 
that an attorney or attorneys should 
be employed. An attorney is definitely 
necessary to guide the school officials 
in framing, adopting, and advertising 
the resolution, or if petitions are pre- 
sented, the services of an attorney 
will be needed. 

These steps are suggested by the 
writer as a systematic way to study 
and move toward school district reor- 
ganization, and they have been included 
here because the writer has been asked 
many times the question, ‘How do 
we get started to bring about school 
district reorganization?’ The writer is 
aware that these are not the only 
procedures that will help initiate re- 
organization, but these steps are sound 
and they have been used successfully. 
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New Sixth Year Program 


LEADING TO THE 


ADVANCED DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


A new graduate program leading to the Advanced Degree in Education has been established at Indiana State 
Teachers College for persons desiring to prepare for administrative and supervisory positions in the elementary and 
secondary schools. A year of study beyond the master’s degree, including the completion of a field or research pro- 
ject, is required for this degree. The new program will be started with the 1958 Summer Sessions. The following cur- 
ricula are available for this program: 


@ EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS— 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, SECONDARY PRINCIPAL 


@ EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS— 
AUDIO-VISUAL SUPERVISOR, SCHOO! PSYCHOLOGIST, SCHOOL PSYCHOMETRIST 


@ EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISORS— 
ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR, SctCONDARY SUPERVISOR 


Details concerning admission to the program, admission for candidacy to the degree, and degree requirements may be 
obtained by writing to the OFFICE OF GRADUATE STUDIES. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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